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When the discovery of a new planet at a certain distance from the sun, a 
new chemical element of a certain specific gravity, or the skeleton of a 
four-toed horse among the fossil inclusions of a certain geological stratum, 
is predicted, it is a brilliant deduction from a law whose validity is 
assumed. When the prophecy is fulfilled, the confidence in the law's 
validity is enhanced by the possibility of such a priori statement of fact. 

The most common form of a priori reasoning is seen in the deductions 
constantly made from the assumed uniformity of nature. This grandest 
of all affirmations is entirely out of proportion to our limited individual 
experience, or even all recorded human experience. It was suggested by 
experience, but no human experience could be sufficient to prove it. 
Nevertheless, it approves itself to our minds, because it permits us to pre- 
dict how nature will behave. There was, after all, a soul of truth in 
rationalism that must not be allowed to perish. No departure from the 
realm of experience is, indeed, implied in the double process of inferring 
general laws from facts observed and then deducing from these laws new 
facts. For the apprehension by our reason of a rational order is a part of 
our experience, and the deduction does not become absolutely convincing 
until the fact foreseen is actually discovered. 

Professor Guastella's treatment of dialectical realism is vigorous and 
elucidating. Of great interest is the conclusion of his supplement on the 
immanence of the Platonic ideas. Plato complained that none of his dis- 
ciples understood his teaching as to the ideas. The following reason is 
assigned for Aristotle's uncertainty. He realized that the Platonic ideas 
could only be conceived as separate from things, and that consequently 
Plato's hypothesis of their immanence was a logical impossibility and a 
contradiction ; but he was also impressed by the strong efforts of his teacher 
to give a place to the ideas in the things themselves by identifying the 
former with the attributes of the latter. He remained in doubt, because the 
degree of psychological reflection necessary to solve the difficulty was not 
possible to attain, even by an Aristotle, in an age when the human spirit 
was just beginning seriously to contemplate its own activities and nature. 

Professor Guastella is a clear and forceful thinker, and the lucidity and 
strength of his manner of writing reflect these characteristics of his thought. 
The meaning is never obscure ; the style, though inclined to breadth, is 
never verbose or repetitious ; the language is invariably apt, dignified, and 
graceful. It is with profound interest we look forward to the remaining 
parts of this work. Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 

Descartes : His Life and Times. By Elizabeth S. Haldane New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1905. — pp. xix, 398. 

The issue by the French Academy of the monumental edition of Des- 
cartes' s works, which is now on the point of completion, lends additional 
interest to Miss Haldane's Life of the philosopher. Up to this time the 
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only accounts in English that contain anything more than a mere outline 
of Descartes' s life and activity have been the volume in "Blackwood's 
Philosophical Classics " by Professor Mahaffy, and the translation of Kuno 
Fischer's Descartes : His Life and Doctrine. The English form of the 
latter' s work seems to have been unknown to Miss Haldane, as also Pro- 
fessor Torrey's volume of selections with introductory chapters in Sneath's 
"Series of Modern Philosophers" (1892). But even when everything 
hitherto existing is reckoned in, it is obvious that there was a very real 
need of a new and more complete account of Descartes' s life and work. 
Miss Haldane' s book seems to me well-proportioned and well- written. 
The most recent sources of information have been utilized, and the material 
arranged in clear and orderly fashion. The accounts of the philosophical 
standpoint and contents of the important works are clear, coherent, and 
well-suited to the general plan and purpose of the volume, which is intended 
quite as much for the general reader as for the special student of philos- 
ophy. The book is to be welcomed as a real and valuable addition to the 
literature of philosophy. J. E. C. 

Science and Idealism. By Hugo MOnsterberg. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 1906. — pp. vi, 71. 

This little book gives the text of a lecture delivered last winter before 
the students of Yale University. In it Professor Miinsterberg indicates in 
brief compass his position in regard to certain fundamental philosophical 
problems, restating in somewhat popular form the theories of the relation 
of science to experience, and of the classification of the sciences, which are 
already familiar to readers of the books and articles which he has published 
during the last few years. The form of this presentation is admirably clear 
and direct. Moreover, it is throughout dignified and earnest, as becomes 
an address on serious topics, and does not seek to gain popularity and effec- 
tiveness by the adoption of slang or of phrases caught up from the man on 
the street. In these respects, at least, this little book may serve as a model 
for philosophical writers of the present day. 

In vigorous terms Professor Miinsterberg characterizes the current 
theories of relativity and prescribes the remedy. ' ' We all know the new 
sophists who to-day call themselves empiriocriticists and humanists and 
pragmatists. With them belong the radical ' empiricists ' and the ' rela- 
tivists ' and the ' aristocracists ' of Germany and their sympathizers in 
England and America. . . . Free agents we are, they acknowledge, but 
free agents which know no standards and absolute values ; and, as hap- 
pens so often in transition periods, our pragmatists are hardly aware of their 
little virtues, but make a boast of their vices. . . . They feel the Life, 
but they lack the Reason. They want to teach us, and yet warn us against 
the belief in truth ; they want to convince us, and yet assure us that they 
have no convictions. By a complete misunderstanding of transcendental 
philosophy, they are frightened by curious caricatures of idealism. . . . 
But these attacks, well-known for two thousand years, are dangerous no 



